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For the Maine Farmer. 
SELECTION OF STRAWBERRIES. 

The following paper on the Selection of Straw- 
berries, was read before the Farmers’ Club, 
American Institute, June 20th, by Wm. R. Prince 
of Flushing, L. I. : 

The great point in all Culture is economy and 
its results, and the true test of the Strawberry is 
Farm Culture with or without cutting off the 

Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man, | TUDners. 
———————— === ===| The following varieties are the best for Field 

TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR GRASS | Culture, where the plants are to be allowed to 

GROUNDS. run together and cover the entire surface, thus 

The grass crop, either in the form of pasturage,| dispensing with further labor and expense, and 
or in hay, is, by far, the most important and/ rendering the whole of the ground, except the 
most valuable crop that we raise. It is a crop| narrow foot-paths, available. All are Pistillates. 
that requires less attention than other crops, and) Scarlet Magnate, the heaviest of all Strawber- 
therefore, on that account, perhaps, receives much | ries, sweet, fine flavored, very productive. Dr. 
less than it ought. Indeed, we have sometimes; J. H. Bayne, a highly intelligent cultivator, 
thought that if it were not endowed by nature} states that this has surpassed all other varieties 
with almost infinite powers of reproduction un-| in size and productiveness. 
der the most exhausting processes and manage-| Ariadne, rather large, light scarlet, sweet, fine 
ment, Maine would become a desert, through the} flavor, vigorous, very productive. 
negligence we bestow upon the crop that is cer-| Diadem, splendid scarlet, produces double the 
tainly, what a sailor would call, our sheet anch-| crop of Wilson’s Albany. Mr. Martenus Bergen 
or. Our mowing lands are shaved close when! of New Jersey, an extensive grower for market, 
mowed ; this being done, few take no more troub-| stated that he had not supposed it possible for so 
le with them, but wait impatiently for nature to| great a crop of fruit to grow on a given space as 
throw up from the roots, thus denuded, a new| he saw growing of this variety. 
set of spires, when the cattle are let in to get the} £v/ipse, early, bright scarlet, on upright stalks, 
‘fall feed,’ so that by the time winter sets in,| clean and beautiful, ripening nearly all at the 
their teeth have cropped it about as close as the| same time. 
mowers scythe. All the recuperative energies of} Minerva, very estimable in quality, produces 
the soil, and the roots therein, are thus compara-| much larger crops than Wilson’s Albany. 
tively lost. In addition to this, no pains are ta-| Imp rial Scarlet, large, bright scarlet, upright, 
ken to refund to the soil anything which it has| firm for market. 
generously given us in the form of hay. Perfumed Pine, seedling of Burr’s Pine, ob- 

This hay isa product of what may be called! tuse cone, very large, bright scarlet, sweet, very 
vegetative chemistry. The roots and the leaves,| juicy, high flavor, plant vigorous, very produc- 
and other organs of the plant have been constant-| tive, combines more valuable qualities for a family 
ly at work, day and night, during the warm sea-/| than any other. 
son, gathering together the various materials of} Hovey, qualities well known. 
the soil, both organic and inorganic, and alsc} Malvina, same qualities as Hovey, but more 
what could be supplied from the air, with which} productive, brighter color, better flavor, and a 
to make that crop of hay; and you have taken| week earlier. 
it and put it into your barns. Globose Scarlet, large, rounded, beautiful, very 

There is no mode in which the plants you have) productive. 
left can obtain any more to replenish themselves} Florence, very large, conical, splendid scarlet, 
and furnish another crop, unless you supply it.| fine favor, vigorous, very productive, valuable.. 
They will labor for you and pump up all the ma-} Scarlet Climaz, large, bright scarlet, fine flavor, 
terial within their reach, but when that is ex-| firm, very productive. 
hausted they cannot, like an animal, move off to} Prince's Globose, a late variety, very large, 
another location where may be found a fresh sup-! scarlet, moderate flavor, very productive and 
ply... Is it any wonder then, that in a few years) vigorous, ripens twelve days after the general 
your mowing lands ‘‘run out,’’ as the phrase is,| crop, and therefore valuable as a late market 
and you get no hay? Suppose you treated your fruit. 
meal chest in the same way—taking out con-| The following are the six best staminate varie- 
stantly and putting nothing back? Would ties for Field Culture in stools or rows; the run- 
there not come a voice of warning from the kitch-| ners being cut off, thus however occasioning ad- 
en, prophetic of hungry stomachs and weak sin- ditional labor and expense, besides leaving much 
ews if you did not bestir yourself and refund the| of the ground unoccupied, a large portion being 
commodity used up? Even so with your grass| required for the plowing : 
grounds. Pastures are overstocked, and mowing| ‘Scarlet Prize, very large, bright scarlet, fine 
lands over cropped, and little done to replenish. | flavor, productive. 

The past season has been very propitious. Great} Sirius, monstrous size, light orange scarlet, 
crops of hay have been cut and housed in excel-| splendid. 

lent order. This will give you strength, or in| Wéilson’s Albany, large, productive for its sex, 
other words, capital to replenish the fields again. | dull red, sour. 

It will not be necessary to wait for fall rains or| Primate, bright crimson, moderate flavor, 
spring snows before you go to work in the matter, showy for market, each flower produces a fruit. 
of strengthening up and repaying the debts. Montrose, very large, splendid, productive, val- 

If you have any plaster, or any of the artificial uable. 

manures, sow it on now. Some people think Victorine, very large, bright scarlet, firm, good 
that the only time to sow plaster is in the spring. | flavor. ° 

This is a good time to be sure, but it isnot the) The following varieties are preferable for fami- 
only time. Sow it any time when the ground is| lies, being of the highest flavor : 

bare. Sow it now—sow it any time you can. The| LeBaron, Ladies’ Pine, McAvoy’s Superior, 
same may be done with bone dust, and, by the| Sirius, Longworth’s Prolific, Ward’s Favorite, 
way, bone dust on your mowing grounds, though| Globose Swainstone, Fragrant Scarlet, Hooker, 
somewhat slow in operation, is most excellent for| Imperial Crimson, Scarlet Prolific, Perfumed 
restoring strength and energy to the crop when it| Pine, Minerva, Scarlet Prize. 

begins to fail. Dr. J. H. Bayne has pronounced the LeBaron 

There is no need of plowing up your grass|to be the highest flavored of all large Straw- 
lands every few years if they have been faithful-| berries. 
ly stocked down with the right kind of seed, and 
you manage them right afterwards. Do not mow 
them too closely—do not feed off the aftermath 
too closely—sow on plaster, bone dust, guano, 
ashes, compost from the barnyard, or the muck 
yard, supply, by top dressing, anything and 
everything you can get that will work in as food 
for the crop, by way of return for that which 
you have carried off. In this way, there is no 
doubt that you can keep up the fertility and 
abundance of your fields and your meadows for 
an indefinite length of time. As for our pastures 
they are thrice more neglected than our mowing 
lands. Many of them, it is true, are too rough 
to allow the plow to pass through them, and they 
therefore receive no dressing, except what the 
cattle and sheep drop while grazing. We carry 
off every year, in the form of milk, and beef, and 
mutton, and horseflesh, an immense amount of the 
material of our soils; and nothing goes back to 
keep up the supply. But there is no pasture so 

rough that we cannot sow on plaster, ashes, bone 
dust, guano and such like dressing. At any rate, 
be they rough or smooth, high land or low land, J‘ L 
the evil of overstocking may be avoided, bushes| NoT#- We are the last one to repudiate any 
and brambles be cut and an occasional rest from| {#¢%» °F even probable indications whereby the 
cropping one or two seasons be observed, during | J4dgment may be guided in making up an opinion 
which the restoring operations of bountiful na- of the merits or demerits of any of our domestic 
ture may be allowed to go on unmolested. These animals in any particular. We have long been 
hints are thrown out to call the attention of all| 2" observer of escutcheons, and those observations 
to this important subject now. We should cher- have taught us that they cannot be depended up- 
ish the grass crop, and multiply its powers of r2-| alone as infallible indications. 
production all we possibly can. It is the first and We once purchased a young cow that had a 
foremost crop in Maine. Give us abundance of remarkably good escutcheon, and she proved to be 
hay and grass and we flourish. Cut off our hay the poorest cow we ever owned. She would hard- 
and grass and we feel its loss, and it cripples ly hold out a good flow of milk long enough to 
worse than the loss of any other crop. fit her calf for the butcher. We regard the es- 
Blessed is the man who makes two spires of cutcheon as one of the indications to guide, but 
grass grow where none grew before, and has thrift by no means the only one. Ep. 
and energy enough to keep them growing for a FRESH AIR. 


long series of years. Horace Mann has well said :—‘‘ People who 

TO REMOVE FRECKLES. ot ata flesh wound and a trickle of blood, 

cypress : will confine their children like convicts, and com- 

You ped generally peng: Syeekles without pel them month after month to breathe quantities 

using cosmetics, (which are oftentimes dangerous : rae 

: oni : of poison. It would less impair the mental and 

by reason of their containing mineral agents,) hysical constituti f child jually to 
by merely stimulating the absorbent vessels of the : 5 Pesan Sack ee y, 


skin to take them up and carry them away as the et Ee eee aati ‘ion 
refuse... Any smart stimulant will act in this breathe, for six hpurs in the da the lifeless and 
way ; bus it has been found that the safest are poleinsed air of our school a Let man 
taken from the vegetable kingdom. One of the who votes for coufinin, children i prem Aw 8 
best and easiest is the lotion made of a teacupful and keeping them on aihinnes - he 
of sour milk and a small quantity of scraped onan a breathing his own Reel aes a 
horse-radish ; let this stand from six to twelve over ; and if medical aid be not at hand, the 
hours, then use it to wash the parts affected twice : his 


hildren will dahied 
or thrice a day.— Exchange paper. , i ° never be endangered by his yote 


























For the Maine Farmer. 
THE ESCUTCHEON THEORY. 
Mr. Eprtor:—Will you permit a constant read- 
er of your Farmer to ask for some substantial 
evidence against the ‘‘escutcheon”’ or ‘‘milk mir- 
ror’’ theory of Guenon? All my experience is in 
favor of its correctness, and I have yet to see a 
herd of cattle to which it will not apply, or any 
man who has thoroughly studied it who does not 
use it in making his purchases or in selecting 
calves to raise. Our best farmers hereabouts 
believe that there is so much in it that if an adept 
in judging by this method makes them an offer 
for a calf they know it is best to keep it, and the 
higher the offer the more they won’t sell. Your 
Essex County correspondent is one evidently of 
the ultra-practical sort who cannot see any good 
in a ‘*theory.”’ One who has candidly studied 
and practiced by this theory will pick his best 
cow out of his herd as surely as he tries; and 
were the truth known he believes the theory so 
far as not to let any such one try it. 
Hartford Co., Ct., August 20th, 1859. 


























CHESTER COUNTY SOW. 


We here introduce to your acquaintance and 
even friendship one of the Chester County breed 
of Porkers. We are indebted to the New Eng- 
land Farmer for its getting up. The Farmer 
says : 

‘‘The above is a fine representation of the 
Chester County Sow Mazurka, bred by Thomas 
Wood, Esq., of Penningtonville, Pennsylvania, 
and now owned by William A. White, of Lan- 
caster, N. H. This breed is distinguished for 
large size, rapid growth, early maturity and 
great propensity to fatten; remarkable, also, for 
beauty and symmetry of form, and docile dispo- 
sition. No part of the farm economy better de- 
serves attention than that of swine, as they are 
manufacturers as well as producers. More atten-| 
tion ought to be given to breeds, so as to secure 





Chester County (Pa.) Sow. 





BEE MOTHS—CAUSE AND REMEvY., 

I ha,2 repeatedly seen powerful colonies speed- 
ily devoured by the worms, because of the loss of 
their queen, when they have stood side by side 
with feeble colonies which, with a queen, have 
been left untouched ! 

That the common hives furnish no sure remedy 
for the loss of the queen, is well known ; indeed, 
the owner cannot in many cases, be sure that his 
bees are queenless, until their destruction is cer- 
tain, while not unfrequently, after keeping bees 
for many years, he does not even believe that 
there is such a thing as a queen bee! 

When a colony has become hopelessly queen- 
less, then, moth or no moth, its destruction is 
certain. Even if the bees retain their wonted in- 
dustry in gathering stores, and their usual energy 
in defending themselves against their enemies, 





those that are symmetrical, of quiet dispositions, 
and that will gain the largest weight upon the| 
smallest amount of food.’’ 
We say ditto to brother New England's re-| 
marks, and by way of emphasis repeat, more 
attention ought to be given to breeds; so as to) 
secure those that are symmetrical, of quiet die-| 
positions, and that will give the largest weight 
upon the smallest amount of food. 


For the Maiue Farmer. 
RED TOP. 

Mr. Eprror :—I find, in looking over the Ju- 
ly number of the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture, an article upon Red Top, which reads as 
follows :— | 
‘Called in England ‘bent grass’; in Continen- 
tal Europe, ‘florin’; in the Middle States of the 
Union, ‘herd’s grass’, and in New England, ‘foul | 
meadow.’ It has soft straw, an abundance of 
blades, delights in low, swampy land, and is less | 
exhausting to the soil than timothy, as the straw | 
has a lighter glazing of silex, and the ash con-| 
tains but five per cent. of potash, while the ash) 
of timothy contains thirty per cent. It is defi-| 
cient in gum, starch and sugar, and in its green! 
state contains seventy-five per cent. of water.’’ 
Is this probably the common ‘rep top’’ of) 
Maine? In what part of New England is it called 
‘*foul meadow?’? What is called ‘foul mead- 
ow’’ in this section has not hardly a family re- 
semblance to what is called ‘*red top,’’ it being a 
pale yellow green, while ‘‘red top”’ is of¥a brown 
red, with purple flowers. Exo Tree Farm. 
Avon, Aug. 1859. 


Nore. We have never heard the ‘‘red top”’ 
called ‘‘foul meadow,” but we have often heard 
the foul meadow called ‘‘red top.” 











For the Maine Farmer. 
PRATT’S MILK PAN. 
Mr. Eprtor:—While perusing the Farmer a 
few days ago, I was pleased to notice the adver- 
tisement of Pratt’s patent milk pan. I can from 
experience speak in very commendable terms of 
this improvement. I first saw it at the State 
Fair, in New Hampshire, last year. Soon after 
I moved with my family to Boston where I kept 
one cow. The rats (which in Boston are as large 
as small woodchucks, and are diving into every 
hole and corner that is left uncovered) took sole 
charge of our dairy arrangements. They not 
only claimed all the cream, but they seemed to 
regard milk pans as so many bathing tubs in 
which to sport. 
Finding that I was paying too dear for the 
whistle, I procured some of Pratt’s patent pans, 
and I can truly say that they are all the inven- 
tor recommends them to be. The cover worke to 
a charm in excluding rats, mice, and all other 
foreign substances that would otherwise come in 
contact with the cream. I think that enough 
more butter can be obtained in one season from 
the same quantity of milk by the use of these 
pans to pay the extra expense of them. 
J.H. V. 
Boston, August 11th, 1859. 


CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA,. 


The Albany Evening Journal publishes the fol- 
lowing alleged infallible cure for hydrophobia : 
‘* Dissolve a pint of common table salt in a 
pint of boiling water, scarify the part affected 
freely, then apply the salt water with a cloth as 
warm as the patient can bear it, repeating the 
same for at least an hour. 

The same recipe has been successfully applied 
for the bite of a rattlesnake.’’ 

Cassius M. Clay says that rum, taken in quan- 

tity sufficient to produce stupor, isa sure pre- 
ventive of hydrophobia. He has tried it and 
seen it tried in fourteen cases, one of which was 
his own child. The rum is given on every recur- 
rence of the symptoms. 
Whiskey, we know, is a common remedy at the 
South for the bite of the rattlesnake. When 
under the influence of the virus the patient needs 
enormous quantities of the liquor. Recently the 
proprietor of a snake-show at Hgrrisburg, Pa., 
was bitten in the hand by one of his rattlesnakes. 
Alcohol was immediately administered. Three 
pints of whiskey and one of brandy were drank 
before intoxication appeared. The next morning 
he took a quart of whiskey, which intoxicated 
him. His hand and arm are still very badly 
swelled, but it is thought he will recover. 











Ricu Foop. Do not make gourmands of your 
fattening stock. Do not give too much rich food. 
If you want good beef keep the animal healthy. 
An excess of rich food’ and none other insure dis- 
ease in the animal as surely as in man. Keep 
them thriving on good nutritious food. This ad- 
vice is given with a knowledge of its value ob- 





their ruin could only be delayed for a short time. 
In a few months, they would all die a natural 
death, and there being none to replace them, the 
hive would be utterly depopulated. Occasional- 
ly, such instances occur, where the bees have aly 
died, and large stores of honey have been found 
untouched in their hives. This, however, but 
seldom happens ; for they rarely escape from the 
assaults of colonies, even if after the death of 
their queen, they do not fall a prey to the bee- 
moth. A motherless hive is almost always as- 
saulted by stronger stocks, which seem to have 
an instinctive knowledge of its orphanage, and 
hasten to take possession of its spoils. If it es- 
cape the Scylla of these pitiless plunderors, it is 
soon dashed upon a more merciless Charybdis, 
when the miscreant moths have ascertained its 
destitution. Every year, large numbers of hives 
are bereft of their queen, most of which are either 
robbed by other bees, or sacked by the bee-moth, 
or first robbed, and afterwards sacked, while the 
owner imputes all the mischief to something else 
than the real cause. He might just as well im- 
agine that the carrion birds or worms, which are 
devouring a dead horse, were the primary cause 
of its untimely end. Before the rapid dissemina- 
tion of the bee-moth, large numbers of the colo- 
nies had annually perished, from the loss of their 
queens. Sometimes they were robbed by other 
stocks, and often the bees gradually dwindled 
away, leaving all their stores for their owner. 

In a conversation with Judge Fishback, of 
Batavia, Ohio, a very intelligent and successful 
bee-keeper, I was informed by him, that his expe- 
rience in bee-keeping began before the introduc- 
tion of the bee-moth into that vicinity ; and that 
he very often lost colonies in both the ways just 
described. The second season after he noticed the 
appearance of the moth in his apiary, it proved 
much more destructive in its ravages than at any 
subsequent period. I can only account for this, 
by supposing the bees, at first, to be unaware of 
the destructive nature of their new enemy, and to 
take on that account, but few precautions to 
guard against it. 

Huber informs us that his hives, in some sea- 
sons, were despoiled of their honey by the large 
death-head moth (Sphynx Atropos), many of 
which would enter them, and leave with a large 
table-spoonful of honey in their abdomen. I re- 
ceived various specimens of honey-eating moths, 
from Ohio, last summer, all of them much larger 
than the bee-moth. The apiarian who sent them, 
spoke of them as notorious pests, consuming often 
a large portion of the contents of his hives. He 
had often caught them forcing their way into 
weak hives, and found by examination that, on 
leaving the hive they were gorged with honey. I 
have never noticed any such about my apiary. 
From these remarks, the bee-keeper can gather in 
this chapter, the means on which I most rely to 
protect my colonies from the bee-moth. Know- 
ing that strong stocks supplied with a fertile 
queen, are always able to take care of themselves, 
in almost any kind of a hive, I am careful to keep 
them in the state which is found to be secure. If 
they are weak, they should be properly strength- 
ened, and only as much comb given to them as 
they can warm and defend; and if queenless, they 
must be supplied with the means of repairing 
their loss, or if that be impossible, they should at 
once be broken up} and added to other stock. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind 
of the bee-keeper that a small colony should be 
confined to a small space, if we wish the bees to 
work with the greatest energy, and offer the 
stoutcst resistance to their numerousgenemies. 

It is hardly necessary to say much upon the 
various contrivances to which so many resort as 
a safeguard against the bee-moth. The idea that 
gauze-wire doors, to be shut daily at dusk, and 
opened at morning, can exclude the moth, will 
not weigh much with one who has seen them fly- 
ing and seeking admission, especially in dull 
weather, long before the bees have given over 
their work for the day. 

If the common hives are used, they must be 
sought for in their hiding-places, under the edges 
of the hive; or the hive may be propped up on 
both ends, with strips of wood about three-eighths 
of an inch thick ; and a piece of woolen rag put 
between the bottom-board and the back of the 
hive. Into this warm hiding-place, the full- 
grown worm retreating to spin its cocoon, may be 
easily caught, and effectually dealt with. Hol- 
low sticks, or split joints of cane may be set under 
the hives, and if they have a few small openings 
through which the bees cannot enter, the worms 
will take possession, and may be easily destroyed. 

Only provide some hollow, easily accessible to 
the worms, when they wish to spin, and yourself 
when you want them, and if the bees are in good 
condition, so that they will not permit the worms 





tained by experience. 
@ 


to spin among the combs, you can with ease en- 


trap nearly all of them. If the hive has lost its 
queen, and the worms have gained possession of 
it, break 1¢ upassvon as possible, unless you pre- 
fer to infest your whole apiary. 

If asked how much such contrivances will help 
the careless bee-man, I answer, not one iota; nay, 
they will positively furnish him greater facilities 
for destroying his bees. Worms will spin and 
hatch, and moths will lay their eggs under the 
blocks, and he will never remove them ; thus in- 
stead of traps, he will have the most beautiful 
devices for giving more effectual aid and comfort 
to his enemies. Let me strongly advise the in- 
corrigibly careless, to have nothing todo with 
bees, either on my plan of management, or any 
other; for they will find both time and money al- 
most certainly thrown away; unless their mis- 
haps open their eyes to the secret of their failure 
in other things, as well as bee-keeping.— Rev. L. 
LL, Langstrong. 


TO OBTAIN WEIGHT OF LIVE CATTLE. 


Experienced drovers and butchers are in the 
habit of buying cattle estimating their weight on 
foot. From long observation and practice they 
are enabled to come very nearly to the actual 
weight of an animal ; but many of them would 
be most apt to err, if at all, on the right side ; 
while the less experienced farmer always stands 
the greatest chance to get the worst of the bar- 
gain. To such we would recommend the follow- 
ing rule to ascertain the weight of cattle, which 
is said to approach very nearly the truth, in most 
eases. The proof of this, to the satisfaction of 
any farmer, is casily determined at most of the 
annual fairs, where scales are erected, and at 
numerous other points in the country. 

Rvuvte.—Take a string, put it around the breast, 
stand square just behind the shoulder blade, 
measure on a rule the feet and inches the animal 
is in circumference ; this is called the girth ; then 
with the string measure from the bone of the 
tail, which plumbs the line with the hinder part 
of the buttocks ; direct the line along the back 
to the fure part of the shoulder blade ; take the 
dimensions on the foot rule as before, which is 
the length, and work the figures in the following 
manner: Girth of the animal, say 6 feet 4 inches, 
length 5 feet 3 inches, which, multiplied to- 
gether, makes 31 square superficial feet, and that 
multiplied hy 23 (the number of pounds allowed 


For the Maine Farmer. 
PETER PURPOSELESS. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


‘*T was born in the township of Poverty, 
‘county of Hardship, and state of Discontent. 
| It has been truly suid, that the surroundings of 
| one’s childhood exert a powerful influence on his 
character. What then cun be expected of a child 
whose visual line was begirt with clouds of un- 
certainty, whose recollections ure bounded by the 
thorny hedges of grambles, the stump-fences of 
bad temper, and the section-lines of whose mem- 
ory are the cross-cuts of contradiction and fur- 
rows made by the plow of passion. Of course 
my parents were respectable; everybody who 
writes a biography has respectable parents, and 
I shall call mine so. What I think has nothing 
to do with the matter ; 1 cannot violate the laws 
of rhetoric for s0 small a consideration as truth. 
My mother certainly was respectable, for sho 
wore a calico dress when her neighbors had none, 
and went barefoot but three hundred and sixty- 
five days and five hours of a year, when they 
added the odd minutes and seconds. As to my 
father, he could drink more whiskey, smoke more 
tobacco, mow more acres, chop more cords, make 
more noise at town meetings, and sleep sounder 
in church, than any other man in the township 
of Poverty. Our house was built of timber cut 
in the wilderness of sin; plastered with mud 
from the slough of despondency ; had a chimney 
founded on the rock of dissipation, topped off 
with sticks stolen from the crow’s nest of bad 
management. The windows were stuffed with 
the worn out hats and breeches of disappointed 
hopes, curtained with transparencies painted by 
the pencil of fancy, considerably aided by the 
spiders and flics. Our beds were made of the 
loose straws of conversation which are said to 
tell which way the wind blows, and covered with 
quilts made of patches from the patch-basket of 
scandal, well batted with the cotton of ground- 
less surmises and insinuations. Our chairs were 
the stumbling blocks of ignorance ; our table was 
sawed from the tree growing from the root of 
evil, supported Ly the cross-legs of perpetual 
want. Our dishes were made of the clay of ob- 
stinacy, burned in the crucible of contention. 
Our domestic animals, including father, mother 
and children, were as undomestic as tigers and 
catamounts. Our garden was fenced by the rail- 





to each superficial foot of cattle measuring less 
than 7 and more than 5 feet in girth,) makes 713 
pounds. When the animal measures less than 9 
and more than 7 feet in girth, 31 is the number 
of pounds to each superficial foot. Again, sup- 
pose a pig or any small beast should measure 2 
feet in girth, and 2 fect along the back—multi- 
plied together makes 4 square fect, that mul- 
tiplied by 11, the number of pounds allowed to 
each square foot of cattle measuring less than 3 
feet in girth, makes 44 pounds. Again, suppose 
a calf, a sheep, &c., should measure 4 feet 6 
inches in girth, and 3 feet 9 inches in length, 
which, multiplied together, make 15} square feet; 
that multiplied by 16, the number of pounds al- 
lowed to cattle measuring less than 5 feet and 
more than 3 in girth, makes 244 pounds. The 
dimensions of girth and length of horned cattle, 
sheep, calves and hogs, may be exactly taken in 
this way, as it is all that is necessary for any 
computation or any valuation of stock, and will 
answer exactly to the four quarters, sinking of- 
fal. The rule isso simple that any man with a 
bit of chalk can work it out. Much is often lost 
to farmers by mere guess-work of the weight of 
their stock, and this plain rule is well worth 
their attention.—St. Louis Valley Farmer. 





THE FRENCH METHOD OF CULTIVAT- 
ING THE TOMATO. 

The best French gardeners are quite particular 
about stopping their plants, so that as nice a 
balance may be maintained between fruit and 
leaves asjn a peach tree. They are not satisfied 
with mere topping as soon as there are plenty of 
flowers, and with pinching of laterals afterwards. 
Their method is this: As soon asa cluster of 
flowers is visible, they top the stem down to the 
cluster, so that the flowers terminate the stem. 
The effect is, that sap is immediately impelled 
into the two buds next before the cluster, which 
push strongly, and presently produce another 
cluster of flowers each. The moment these are 
visible, the branch ta which they belong is also 
topped down to their level ; and this is done five 
times successively. The effect is to form stout 
dwarf bushes, not above eighteen inches high. 
In order to prevent their falling over, sticks or 
strings are stretched horizontally along the rows, 
so as to keep the plants tolerably upright. In 
addition to this, all laterals whatsoever are nip- 
ped off. In this way the ripe sap is directed into 
the fruit, which acquires a beauty, size, and ex- 
cellence unattainable by other means; and we 
are assured that fourteen pounds of ripe tomatoes 
per plant is no very unusual produce—even six- 
teen pounds being known. 

The London Gardener’s Chronicle, from which 
we take the above, remarks as follows upon the 
mode practiced in France : 

Whether or not this exact method is suitable 
to our climate, [Englafid] may be doubted ; but 
the soundness of its principle is beyond dispute. 
Five successive toppings are more than our short 
summers will justify, except in very hot, dry 
places ; three we should consider quite enough ; 
for although the fourth and fifth toppings would 
doubtless increase the quantity of fruit, yet there 
is little probability of such late fruit ripening 
well ; and it must be safest to direct the energies 
of the plant to beara smaller quantity, of the 
highest excellence that our soil and climate can 
secure, in a species which grows best in a coun- 
try where the summer heat rises to 100° and does 
not fall below 50°, with a mean in the warmest 
month of 78°. 





The ladies are introducing a new and beautiful 
ornament for the parlor, mantle, or centre table. 
They take large pine burs, sprinkle grass seed of 
any kind in them, and place them in pots of 
water. When the burs are soaked a few days, 
they close up in the form of solid cones, then the 
little spears of green grass begin to emerge from 
amongst the lamina, forming an ornament of 
rare and simple beauty. 


To give children good instruction and bad ex- 
ample is but beekoning to them with one hand to 
show. them the way to heaven, while we take 








ings of anger, which, as everybody knows, has 
many weak spots, low places and gaps; and 
since our gate of strife hung by the hinges of 
former resolutions, you cannot wonder if we often 
escaped the barriers of parental authority and 
were perpetually straying in the common of 
iniquity. One day, while hunting the leaves of 
prejudice, with which my gentle mother was in- 
tending to season the hot soup of dispute for my 
amiable father’s dinner, I hitched my clothes on 
a bramble of impatience and was carried by a 
whirlwind of fury into the meadows of bad prin- 
ciples, where I met a companion, who, to do him 
justice, generally adheres to those who once be- 
friend him till they float down the stream of con- 
tempt and ground on the sandbars of open per- 
jery. This gentleman was the offspring of the 
ancient Beelzebub, as you will find by turning to 
a certain ancient volume, which most of you are 
accustomed to consult, where it is said, ‘ when he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is 
a liar and the father of it ;’ but he frequents all 
ranks of society, and is known by various names 
in polite society, such as Quibble, Evasion, White 
Lie, House Lie, and Falsehood, and whom I shall 
call Truthless. This pleasant companion intro- 
duced me to a friend of his, an accomplished 
officer in his line, General Mischief, who imme- 
diately inquired my name. When I told him, he 
informed me that eyery department of his army 
was largely stocked from nearer or more remote 
branches of the Purposcless family, and he speed- 
ily engaged me, telling me that the only assur- 
ance he required was that I should remain Pur- 
poseless. I received, as a bounty of enlistment, 
a splendid stock of outraged conscience, and a 
promise of a life annuity of the same, with oc- 
casional gratuities of black eyes, bloody noses, 
bruised limbs, fines, and now and then a pleas- 


sustained at the State's expense, familiarly known 
as State Prison, if I continued faithful and 
showed myself worthy of promotion. My offi- 
cious friend Truthless soon introduced me to a 
red-faced little vagabond called Shame, who, as 
he was often near betraying me into the hands of 
the enemy, I contrived by various devices to get 
rid of—in which difficult business I was materi- 
ally aided by Messrs. Profanity, Vulgarity, Gam- 
ing, Intemperance, Theft and Impertinence, with 
all of whom I became intimately acquainted ; but 
as I believe you are all acquainted with them, 
either personally or by reputation, I need say 
hothing of them save that they are branches of 
the same ancient and aristocratic family as 
Trathless, as you will find by reference to the be- 
forementioned ancient volume. But what society 
can be considered complete without ladies! I 
soon became acquainted with a young damsel 
called Indolence, with whom I was so charmed 
that we were seldom willingly separated. There 
may have been, I admit, a variety of persons of 
more charming countenance, but never have I 
known one with so many admirers ; and such are 
her peculiar qualities that she is able to engross 
them all, and, so far as I know, there is never 
any jealousy among her numberless suitors. | 
also became acquainted with Misfortune and Miss 
Folly, to whom I became also considerably at- 
tached; and as I progressed in my career I be- 
came much engrossed with a certain Miss Stupid- 
ity, and all I have to say in justification of my 
taste to those who may speak of her leaden eyes, 
clumsy movements and stolid countenance, is, 
that she is usually able to hush the clamors of 
that noisy jade Conscience, who gives me a great 
deal of trouble, especially off duty. I have been 
rapidly promoted in the army of Gen. Mischief, 
and had my distinguished merits met their proper 
reward, should already occupy the highest post ; 
but, alas! merit does not always meet its reward; 
but I am still purposeless, and Parposeless I will 
remain, till the wild horse of base animal incli- 
nation shall plange me into the dark waters of 
final oblivion !”’ 

Thus rather abruptly ends the manuscript of 
Peter ; but as we are aware he has many friends 
and relatives, we cannot allow them to grope in 





them by the other and lead them to hell. 


darkness as to his remaining days. 


ant sojourn in that beautiful building, built and « 


At an improper age he married Miss Stupidity, 
who is a daughter of Gen. Intoxication. By this 
marriage the Purposeless family became not only 
extensively enlarged but intensively misimproved. 
But it is hardly necessary to speak of the charms 
of Indolenco, Vanity or Useless Purposeless ; they 
‘are too well known to require anything at our 
hands; and the same may be said of their re- 
nowned brothers, Impudence, Foolhardy and 
Brainless. By a second marriage, Peter became 
the husband of Delirium Tremens, a second 
daughter of Gen. Intoxication ; but it is said 
that the murriage is far from comfortable, es- 
pecially at the times he receives his annual pay- 
ments from Conscience, when the lady, by some 
curious process, contrives to make him think that 
all the lions, tigers, snakes and evil spirits are 
Jet loose upon him; but in this case, although 
they have many battles, the weaker vessel proves 
the stronger, and Peter invariably comes out at 
the little end of the horn with a swollen head, 
shaking limbs and pale face, looking altogether 
very miserable. The neighbors say that the In- 
toxication family will be the death of him ; but 
although a bill of divorce has been often pre- 
sented to him, he resolutely refuses to accept it, 
foolishly believing that by so doing he would 
resign his liberty—although, in what that liberty 
consists would puzzle the most sagacious, except 
it be in the privilege he often takes of wallowing 
with the hogs in the mire. Rustic NE. 


DROUTH BENEFICIAL. 








The following views are advanced by Prof. 
Higgins, Chemist of the State Agricultural Soci- 
ety of Maryland. 

The loss of mineral matter from the soil results 
from the fact that it is taken up by growing crops, 
jand also cas@ied away by the surface water flow- 
‘ing into streams, and thence into the sea. These 

two causes are always in operation, and were 
there no sources of supply, would in time render 
the earth a barren waste. ‘The diminution which 
arises from continued cropping, is in part restored 
by manures, and the same is true of the constitu- 
ents washed from the soil by surface drainage ; 
but this supply is small, uncertain, and of limited 
‘pplication, and Providence has provided natural 
means to restore lost mineral constituents to our 
irable land. Atintervals, drouths oceur to bring 
up from the deeper undersoil, food for the use of 
plants when the rains shall again fall to dissolve 
snd bring them into action. 





A drouth acts upon the moisture in the earth 
18 follows: Daring dry weather, a continual 
evaporation takes place from the surface soil, 
above that supplied by rain and dew, which cre- 
ates a vacuum (so far as the water in the surface 
soil is concerned,) that is at once filled by water 
rising from the subsoil—extending deeper as the 
jrouth continues and the moisture is exhaled—a 
circulation of water in the earth the reverse of 
that which takes place in wet weather. This 
progress to the surfuce of the water in the earth, 
manifests itself strikingly in the drying up of 
springs and wells, and streams which are sup- 
oorted by springs. 

Not only is water thus brought to the surface 
of the earth, but also all that the water holds in 
solution. There are salts of lime and magnesia, 
of potash and soda, or indeed whatever the sub- 
soil or top strata of the earth may contain. The 
water on reaching the surface is evaporated, but 
leaves behind its lime and potash, its phosphates, 
silicates, carbonates, and salts—all indispensable 
to the growth of the vegetable products of the 
farm. Rain water, as it falls, will dissolve but a 
very small portion of some of those substances ; 
but when it sinks into the earth, it then becomes 
strongly imbued with carbonic acid from the de- 

composition of vegetable matter in the soil, and 
| thus acquires the property of readily dissolving 
minerals on which before it could have little ef- 
fect. 

Several experiments tried by Prof. Higgins, go 
| to show this action of drouth in bringing mineral 
‘matters from a depth to the surface of the soil. 
In one case he placed a solution of chloride of 
barium in the bottom of a glass cylinder, and 
then filled it with dry soil. After long exposure 
to the rays of the sun, the surface of the soil was 
tested with salphuric acid, and gave a copious 
precipitate of sulphate of baryta. Chloride of 
lime, sulphate of soda, and carbonate of potash, 
were experimented upon in like manner, and upon 
i the application of proper tests, the surface of the 
‘soil showed their presence in large quantities, 
drawn up by the rising of water from underneath, 
as in the case of drouth. 


The parched earth—all vegetation dwarfed and 
withered by the heat—seems suffering under a 
curse, but is only an affliction for the present— 
‘a blessing in disguise’ for the futare. ‘‘The 
early and latter rain,’’ may produce at once 
abundant crops, but dry weather is needed to 
bring to the surface from the depths of the earth, 
where else it would be forever unemployed, food 
for the future harvests. It is Nature’s ordinance 
for keeping up the fertility of the cultivated soil. 





INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


When work was suspended on the Washington 
monument, it was supposed provision was made 
for again reaching the top, but exposure to the 
weather for the length of time which has intervened 
so weakened the rope which had been left, that it 
was deemed unsafe to make an ascension by its aid 
and under direction of Lieut. Ives, successful ef- 
forts were made to get a new one to the top. The 
monument is 170 feet high. A pigeon, witha 
pack thread tied to its leg, was started on a flight 
upward inside the column, and he rested on the 
very brace oyer which it was desired to cast the 
thread. A pistol was then fired to startle him 
from his perch, and he luckily descended upon 
the right side of the column. The pack thread 
was caught, a heavier and stronger cord was 
drawn up, then heavier and stronger cords, un- 
til a rope of sufficient size waa secured over the 
brace to enable the rigger to proceed with safety 
to the work of refitting the machinery in com- 
plete order for future operations. frut 





In a small party, the subject turning on matri- 
mony, a lady said to her sister, ‘* I wonder, my 
dear, you have never made a match ; I think you 
want the brimstone ;"’ to which she replied, ‘‘No, 
not the brimstone—only the spark !”’ 











